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Give Garden lc | 


at Christmas 


Design in the Little Garden. Fletcher Steele ......... $1.75 
How to Grow Roses. Robert Pyle ...........eeeeeee 2.00 
A Garden Bluebook of Annuals and Biennials. Henry 
Ore Pe ret ye ete eee etsy F 2.50 
The Complete Garden. Albert D. Taylor ............-+ 6.00 
The Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King .............. 1.75 
Gardens In and About Town. Minga Pope Duryea .... 5.00 
Flowers for Cutting and Decoration. Richardson Wright 4.00 
House Plants and How to Grow Them. P. T. Barnes .. 1.75 
The Amateur’s Guide to Landscape Gardening. E. O. 
NIRS Ss orth hia ahaa b%o Gel Bie Ad abitiens 0 ees 0086 .50 
Principles of Floriculture. E. A. White .......-....+4+ 3.25 
Delphiniums and How to Excel with Them. A.J. Macself  .50 
A Little Book of Perennials. Alfred ©. Hottes ........ 1.50 
A Little Book of Annuals. Alfred O. Hottes .......... 1.50 
Practical Plant Propagation. Alfred C. Hottes ........ 2.00 
Principles of Flower Arrangement. E. A. White ...... 2.50 
Variety in the Little Garden. Mrs. Frances King ...... 1.75 
Planning Your Garden. W. S. Rogers ........-+..+e0- 1.75 
The Amateur’s Book of the Dahlia. Mrs. C. H. Stout .. 3.00 
The Backyard Vegetable Garden. E.I. Farrington .... 1.00 
Peonies in the Little Garden. Mrs. Edward Harding .. 1.75 
A Little Book of Climbing Plants. Alfred C. Hottes.... 1.50 
Practical Flower Gardening. Katherine M-P. Cloud .... 2.50 
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Specimen Stock 
of Quality 


may be had in a choice assortment of 
Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 


Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs and Vines. 
Peonies, Iris, Phlox, and Hardy Garden 


Perennials suitable for the most particular 
person. 


Visit us and see how well we are 
growing our products. 


Catalog 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 


(T. C. THURLOW’S SONS, INC.) 


Not open Sundays West Newbury, Mass. 



































Birds and 
Color in Winter Gardens 


Dull, drab, winter gardens are made cheerful with 
brilliant berried shrubs. The colors add joy to the 
garden, and winter birds will come for food and 
shelter. 

Hicks’ “Time-Saving” bright twigged and berried 
shrubs are ready now to be transplanted to your 
garden for this winter’s enjoyment. 

_Start a bird sanctuary with Winterberry (Ilex verti- 
cillata), Photinia villosa, Sweetleaf (Symplocus pan- 
iculata), Cotoneaster dielsiana, C. divaricata, C. fran- 
cheti, C. zabelli, Viburnum venosum canbyi, V. dila- 
tatum. Write for more facts about these. 

Hicks’ “Time-Saving” trees and shrubs can with 
safety be planted any time during the winter. They 
will grow; if they don’t, we replace them free at the 
nurseries. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Box E, Westbury, L. I., New York 























' 
| Early-Flowering Hardy Azaleas 


This class of Azaleas affords color in the garden at 
a time when color is scarce. The varieties listed be- 
low were introduced by the Arnold Arboretum from 
Siberia, Mongolia and Korea. Our stock has been 
grown from seeds produced by the plants in the Ar- 
boretum. They are all thrifty and heavily rooted, 
and transplant with exceptional success. 


AZALEA DAHURICUM (Siberian Azalea) 
A small* shrub, earliest of all Azaleas to bloom. Flowers 
single, medium size, bright rose color, open April 12th. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, packed for 
shipment, $5.00 each 


AZALEA MUCRONULATUM (Mongolian Azalea) 
A tall-growing shrub. Flowers pale rose, open April zoth, 
are unharmed by late frosts. Endorsed by Arnold Ar 
boretum. 
Plants 2 to 2% feet tall, $4.50 each 


AZALEA POUKHANENSE (Korean Azalea) 3 
Low, dense, bushy, rounding. Flowers delicate rosy lilac, 
single, large, fragrant, open May sth after the new leaves 
have formed. Very beautiful and perfectly hardy. The 
Arnold Arboretum Bulletin says: “This is one of the best 
of the Azaleas introduced by the Arboretum into Americaa 
gardens, and a hardy decorative plant of first-rate im 
portance. 


Plants 1% to 2 feet broad, $5.00 each 


WYMAN'S 


Framingham Nurseries 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE TALK OF THE DAY 





The school children of Boston are 
being encouraged to supply the hos- 
pitals and other institutions for sick 
or disabled persons with flowers. Fol- 
lowing a flower exhibition recently, 25 
children representing seven schools, 
earried flowers and plants to the chil- 
dren’s hospital for distribution among 
the patients. This was part of a pro- 
gram carried on jointly by the Junior 
Red Cross and the school children. 
D. W. O’Brien, assistant director of 
manual arts in the Boston schools, 
and Mrs. David Murray, executive 
seretary of the Junior Red Cross, 
have been supervising this activity. 

Mr. O’Brien is now endeavoring to 
have the children grow bulbous plants 
in bowls for distribution to hospital 
patients at Christmas time, and is 
glad to have contributions of bulbs 
from persons who would like to assist 
in this work. He expects that next 
year the children will grow many 
Gladioli and Dahlias to be used in the 
same manner. His address is 15 Bea- 
eon St., Boston. 





McIntosh Apples 


Experience seems to have demon- 
strated that the McIntosh apple is one 
of the hardiest of all good varieties 





for northern states. It has been grown 
with an unusual degree of success in 
some of the very cold sections of 


Canada, for which reason Canadian 
fruit growers are being urged to plant 
the variety more widely. 

The MelIntosh apple is of very 
handsome appearance, has a tender 
flesh and fine flavour and is in season 
in Canada in late October to Febru- 
ary or later. In order to obtain va- 
rieties with the same hardy character 
of McIntosh but with different sea- 
sons, numerous seedlings of the Mce- 
Intosh Apple have been raised and 
tested, and in a publication issued by 
the Central Experimental Farms, 
Ottawa, descriptions are given of six 
new seedlings of the McIntosh type 
which have been thoroughly tested, 
the fruits from these extending the 
season from August to February. The 
names are Melba, Joyce, Pedro, Lobo, 
Hume and Patricia. 

It is stated that Patricia is con- 
sidered the best dessert apple of all 
these MeIntosh seedlings, but not 
quite large enough for a commercial 
variety, for it crops in. rope-like 
masses, so that to obtain large fruits 
the clusters would require to be 
thinned severely. 


BOSTON SCHOOL CHILDREN DISTRIBUTING FLOWERS TO HOSPITALS 


The character of the flesh of this 
apple is stated to be superior to that 
of any of the others and the quality 
is also very good. The skin is deep red 
in colour and the variety is in season 
from October to December. 

Several crosses with Northern Spy 
have also been made to obtain hardy, 
late-keeping apples of good quality, 
and the best of these are also de- 
seribed by Mr. W. T. Macoun, Domin- 
ion horticulturist. 





Shipping Living Plant Material 


Seeds, plants, scions, grafts, and 
other plant material intended for 
propagating purposes may be shipped 
long distances if properly selected and 
packed. The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has prepared a 
new circular, Department Circular 
323, for the information of persons 
who are in the habit of mailing.vari- 
ous kinds of seed and plant material 
to show how to collect, label, and pack 
this material for long-distance ship- 
ment. It is based largely on observa- 
tions made from a great number of 
shipments which the department has 
received from all over the world, 
packed in many different ways and 
by many different people. 

Neglect to sew cloth coverings on 
packages properly may result in a 
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total loss of the valuable material. 
Leaving off a dry burlap wrapper and 
substituting newspaper therefor may 
cause the sweating and molding of a 
collection of scions or budwood. Too 
much care can not be given to the se- 
lection of clean, healthy plant ma- 
terial. 

A copy of the cireular may be se- 
cured while the supply lasts from the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





Nursery Practice Course 


A Nursery practice course, requested 
by the New England Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation, Massachusetts Nurserymen’s 
Association and the Connecticut Nur- 
serymen’s Association, is to be given 
under the direction of the standing com- 
mittee on education of the first asso- 
ciation mentioned as part of the ten 
weeks’ course at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College this winter. The 
school opens December 29 and closes 
March 6. 

This course will replace the course 
for florists that was offered last year, 
and range further into the field of plant 
propagation than the nursery course of 
1923. Enrollment has been limited to 
twenty-five and applications will be ac- 
cepted in the order in which they are 
received. The nurserymen’s associations 
are represented by D. C. Stranger of 
West Newbury and H. P. Kelsey of 
Salem. 

The winter term lists twenty-eight 
special courses in phases of agriculture, 
five in home economies and three in the 
teaching of vocational agriculture, all 
ten weeks in length, which are open to 
students eighteen years old equipped 
with the English language and serious 
purpose. 


Winter Course in Fruit Growing 


In response to a rather insistent de- 
mand for a more intensive short 
course in fruit growing, the depart- 
ment of pomology at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College has organ- 
ized such a course to be given as one 
of the features of the ten weeks’ 
winter school from December 29 to 
March 6. 

There will be six special classes in 
the course, all bearing on the business 
of fruit-growing, as follows: 1, Tree 
Fruits; 2, Pruning; 3, Spraying; 4, 
Small Fruits; 5, Harvesting and Mar- 
keting; and Farm Motors. 

Registration in this one course is 
limited to fifteen students at present. 
This makes it necessary for all per- 
sons interested to send in applications 
as soon as possible. 
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BULBS 








Forcing Crocuses 


Although Crocuses are not commonly 
foreed indoors, they make a cheerful 
display and are not at all difficult to 
handle. There should be at least half a 
dozen bulbs to a pot or pan, and the 
bulbs can be planted either in earth 
or in fibre. It will be necessary to 
keep the pots in a dark, cool place for 
ten days in order that the roots may 
develop before the tops start. The 
blooms will appear in about a month 
from the time the pots are brought 
into the warm room. Although the 
bulbs may be mixed they make the 
best appearance when each pot contains 
a single color. 





Bulbs in Moss or Fibre 


Bulbs purchased now force more 
readily than those obtained earlier in 
the season. All bulbs which have re- 
mained in the stores where they have 
become thoroughly cured respond 
quickly to a forcing treatment. They 
give especially good results at this 
season when forced in peat moss or in 
the prepared fibre sold by seed houses. 
Peat Moss is proving an unusually 
good material to use when forcing 
bulbs, as it retains an abundance of 
water and yet does not shut out the 
air or get sour. It has been found that 
even Paper White Narcissi will make 
larger and better flowers grown in 
moss than in water. The Poet’s Nar- 
cissus can be forced with great suc- 
cess in moss, and Tulips grow quite as 
well, either in moss or in fibre, as in 
earth. It will be understood, of course, 
that the same necessity of keeping the 
bulbs in a cool dark place until roots 
are formed obtains, no matter what 
material is used in the pots. 





Bulbs in Water and Pebbles 


It is a common practice to force 
Paper White Narcissi, Chinese Lilies, 
and Hyacinths, in bowls containing 
only pebbles and water. There are sev- 
eral other bulbs, however, which can 
be forced in this manner just as satis- 
factorily. One is the little Due Van 
Thol Tulip, which is particularly well 
adapted to this method of cultivation, 
because it naturally grows with only 
short stems. Two other Tulips, how- 
ever, also respond to this method, one 
being Early Prince and the other 
Artus. The Von Sion Daffodil is still 
another bulb which comes into bloom 
readily when grown in fibre and water. 
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Finally, there are the Crocuses, most 
of which can also be forced into bloom 
in a few weeks by this treatment. 

It is to be remembered, though, that 
all these bulbs need to be kepi in g 
dark and cool place until a mass of 
roots has penetrated through the 
pebbles in all directions. When this 
strong root growth has been obtained, 
the bowls may be brought to the light, 
although it is best to make the change 
gradually, keeping the bulbs under a 
table or in a dark corner of the liy- 
ing room for a few days. 





MULTIFLOWERING TULIPS 
AGAIN 


The large-size bulbs of my Darwins 
La Tulipe Noire came so persistently 
with extra flowers to the stem that ] 
became disgusted with them, and have 
discontinued the variety. The beauty 
of that kind of freak is too strongly 
analogous to that of a two-headed calf 
to look good to me, especially as there 
is always malformation of the stem or 
a flower, or both. 

I do not believe isolation had any- 
thing to do with securing the freak. 
If an attempt had been made to secure 
a strain of perfectly formed stem, it 
would have been futile, I believe. 

—Benjamin C. Auten. 
Carterville, Mo. 





CHERRY TREE LEAVES 


Fallen leaves in the cherry orchard 
are the chief source of infection from 
the destructive leaf spot disease which 
defoliates many trees. These leaves 


should be removed by plowing them un- | 


der, either in the fall or early spring, 
before the disease organism can be 
transmitted to the new leaves. Plans 
should also be made for a lime-sulphur 
spray to be applied just as the petals 
fall in the spring and again about two 
weeks later. A third application is 
sometimes made to good advantage 
shortly after the fruit is harvested. 
If the leaves dropped from the trees 
early in the summer this past season, it 
is particularly important to take meas- 
ures to combat the disease next year, as 
repeated shedding of the leaves season 
after season greatly weakens the trees 
and will eventually kill them. Sweet 
and sour cherries are equally suscep- 
tible to the disease, but care must be 
exercised in spraying sweet clierries a8 
they are subject to burning with lime 
sulphur. A mixture containing one gal- 
lon of lime-sulphur to forty gallons of 
water will give best results with sour 
cherries, while for sweet clierries the 
proportion should be one gallon of 
lime-sulphur to fifty gallons of water. 
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MAKING A ROCK GARDEN* 





It has been supposed, that owing to 
hot summers and long periods of 
drought, we could not grow rock plants 
gs they are grown abroad and it is 
true that we cannot grow some of the 
Alpines which grow in Great Britain, 
where there is a more humid climate 
and no excessive summer heat. Never- 
theless, we can grow a surprisingly 
large number of interesting rock 
jants in America. 

The best way to start a small rock 
garden is to develop the resources you 
probably have at home. Too many 
people feel impelled to dig up every 
boulder and stone and haul it away. 
This is a very great mistake. No part 
of America has finer natural resources 
for rock gardening than New England. 
Agreat proportion of places here have 
masses of rocks, an interesting type of 
land well adapted to planting, if only 
the wild material were torn out and 
suitable plantings made in the pockets. 

The place for the rock garden 
should not be a shady one. Rock plants 
do not like shade. They grow on slopes 
of mountains where there are no 
trees. A certain number of kinds, like 





*From a lecture by William N. Craig at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, October 25. 


the Primulas and Ferns, prefer partial 
shade, but the great majority want 
full sunshine. A good open sunny ex- 
posure is best. Don’t try to make it 
symmetrical. Start in with two or 
three square yards; put in two or 
three boulders, and put good soil in 
the pockets between the boulders. 
Simply because they thrive in shale 
or a miscellaneous collection of debris 
of that kind, it does not follow that 
they will not be even better if given 
better earth. Most rock plants that 
we can grow here prefer good soil 
such as that in the flower garden or 
the vegetable garden. 

Press the soil into the pockets. If 
there is much elevation, give the poe- 
kets a little slope to turn off the 
water in winter, because wet feet kill 
more rock plants than almost any 
other cause. 

A rock garden must have good 
drainage in addition to good soil. 
Don’t put it in a low, damp place. 
Give it well elevated ground. Be sure 
that below the good soil is a good bed 
of stones, rough gravel, clinkers, 
ashes, or anything of that kind, to 
take away surplus water and then you 
will be all right. 
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If the ground has no elevation, you 
can raise it slightly when making the 
garden, but you can have a level rock 
garden, and an interesting one by put- 
ting boulders in at irregular intervals. 
Wild paths are made with stepping 
stones set at regular distances apart 
to step on easily. Low growing rock 
plants, like the Thymes and Arenarias, 
are used to fill the interstices between 
the stones. 


Don’t give fresh manure. If you use 
any manure at all, be sure it is very 
well pulverized and thoroughly de- 
cayed. The best stone, as I have said, 
is the Roxbury Pudding Stone, or old, 
weather-worn boulders. Failing that, 
use what boulders you have. 

Autumn is the time to prepare for 
such a garden. Americans are prone 
to leave too much work until the busy 
spring time. Plant up to the early 
part of November; and if not then, in 
early spring, as early as possible. 

The majority of rock garden sub- 
jects may be obtained from seeds, 
division or cuttings; although some 
must be purchased as started plants. 

One advantage of this kind of gar- 
den is that you do not have to spray 
rock plants. Practically no fungoid 
diseases attack them. Almost no insect 
pests trouble them. They do not have 
mildew, black spot, red spider and 
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thrip. They stand long periods of 
aridity without harm; most of them 
come into flower early in spring and 
persist until June, with intermittent 
crops of flowers until fall. By planting 
a fairly wide range you can have 
some flowers right through the sum- 
mer. 

I do not approve of planting an- 
nuals and bedding plants among the 
rock plants, as they soon kill them out. 
Retain the rock garden for hardy 
plants alone. Do not try to fill in 
heavier material. If you must have 
some flowers to fill in, use Portulacas 
and the dwarfer kinds of Alyssum. 





WELL GROWN GRAPES 
(Cover Illustration) 


Several very large and remarkably 
perfect bunches of Barbarosa grapes 
exhibited by Albert C. Burrage at the 
last exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society attracted much 
attention. The grapes shown, however, 
were not the largest bunches produced 
by the vine which bore them. One 
bunch from this vine (the one illus- 
trated on the cover) weighed seven 
and one-half pounds. The grapes came 
from Mr. Burrage’s greenhouses at 
Orchidvale, Beverly Farms, Mass., 
where the plants are grown as stan- 
dards, instead of being trained against 
the glass in the usual way. The vines 
are five years old and are twenty feet 
high. The bunch of grapes illustrated 
was grown on a vine which bore 
twenty-four bunches this season. 
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SHRUBS 


oe « 
Japanese Winged Evonymus 





The Japanese Winged Evonymus, or 
the Cork-barked Evonymus, as it is 
sometimes called, E. alatus being the 
botanical name, is a very interesting 
and unusual shrub, which is at its best 
in the autumn, when the foliage takes 
on rich tints, ranging from pink to 
dark red. Later it produces character- 
istic Evonymus fruits, deep crimson in 
color, with tiny balls hanging by 
thread-like stems from each opening 
calyx. The shrub differs from the other 
forms of Evonymus in the peculiar 
character of its bark, which is corky 
and curiously winged. The flowers are 
white, and not at all showy, but the 
early buds in spring have a pink color 
which gives the plant an unusual ap- 
pearance. This shrub is so unusual and 
so interesting that it will add distince- 
tion to any garden. 





Daphne Cneorum 


Daphne eneorum continued to 
bloom in many New England gardens 
this season until November was well 
advanced. In sections which are not 
too exposed this low growing shrub is 
exceedingly satisfactory, flowering 
much of the time throughout the 
summer. Apparently, however, there 
are different strains, some of which 
are more floriferous than others. The 
garden maker who is so fortunate as 





FLOWER HEADS OF DAPHNE CNEORUM 
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to obtain good specimens of the free, 
blooming strains is to be congratp. 
lated. This Daphne, while very dwarf 
has trailing branches and in favorable 
locations eventually makes a matted 
bed. The small pink flowers are de. 
lightfully fragrant. 

The plant is easily propagated jp 
the spring by pegging down sever] 
of the branches. A little earth should 
first be removed so that these 
branches can be covered with a good 
top soil. The newly started plants can 
be separated from the old plants the 
next spring. D. cneorum, being some. 
what tender, should be covered lightly 
with leaves or better still, with ever. 
green branches, during the winter, 





The French Mulberry 


It is a matter of regret that the 
French Mulberry of the south, Calli- 
carpa americana, is not hardy in New 
England and other northern states. It 
is true that it will live and fruit in the 
north, in sheltered locations, but this 
Callicarpa cannot be planted with 
assurance north of New York. As it 
happens, however, a Japanese species 
Callicarpa japonica, has now been in- 
troduced through the agency of the 
Arnold Arboretum, which is perfeetly 
hardy in the New England states, and 
quite as handsome as the native species, 
When well distributed, it is likely to 
become a very popular shrub. 

The most interesting feature of the 
Callicarpas is the fruit, which follows 
the rich violet colored blooms. This 
fruit is also violet colored, differing in 
that respect from that of almost every 
other shrub anywhere in the world 
There is a second Japanese species, C. 
purpurea, which is interesting but 
small. There is also a variety of the 
American form having white fruit. 





FALL PLOWING DESTROYS CUT 
WORMS 


Much can be done at this season to 
avoid a repetition of the loss from 
eut. worms which characterized the 
past season. It is very difficult to deal 
with cut worms in the spring or in the 
summer, but they can be destroyed by 
the wholesale if the garden is plowed 
at this season. The moth lays her eggs 
in the autumn on whatever vegetation 
she can find, either weeds or the 
refuse from the season’s crops. If the 
rubbish is carefully eleaned up and 
burned and deep plowing then re 
sorted to, but few cut worms will 
appear next season. 

Some garden makers like to usé 
refuse from the season’s crops for 
covering perennials, strawberries and 
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the like, but the plan is a poor one. It 
mats down too closely when the rains 
come, and freezes into a sort of cake 
of ice. Leaves or straw or pulverized 
peat moss are much preferable. If the 
garden rubbish is not to be burned, 
it is best disposed of by being thrown 
jn a compost pile. 





PROTECTING PERENNIALS 


Perennial beds should be covered as 
soon as the ground has become 
frozen, but not before. Many garden 
makers consider strawy manure the 
ideal mulch, but it is hard to obtain 
and has disadvantages, usually being 
filled with weed seeds. Straw itself is 
a good mulching material if held in 
place with boards. Leaves are the 
cheapest form of mulch and serve the 
purpose well, particularly if a few 
evergreen branches are thrown over 
them. Pine needles are sometimes used 
with success. The one point to re- 
member is that the mulch should be 
loose and not likely to be changed 
into a frozen mass. 

The general tendency is to cover 
perennials too deeply. The real pur- 
pose of mulching is to prevent the 
alternate freezing and thawing of the 
ground which results in heaving out 
the plants and exposing the roots to 
drying winds. If the plants can be 
kept frozen until spring, they will 
be in the best condition for next 
summer. 

Sometimes it is more important to 
provide means for draining away sur- 
plus water in winter so that it will 
not stand on the beds than it is to 
cover the plants with protective ma- 
terial. To cover a bed with straw or 
leaves and then let water stand there 
is to invite heavy loss. 





IRIS MRS. ALAN GRAY 

This delicate pale rosy mauve or 
rosy lilac Iris is one of the many so- 
ealled pink Irises and the best of the 
earlier varieties of this type. It is a 
hybrid of Cengialti with Queen of 
May, and is always an early bloomer, 
and in many sections has been re- 
ported as blooming again in August, 
September and October. It is officially 
described as a red violet self; the 
Standards argyle purple; falls bish- 
op’s purple; the stalk low and well 
branched; growth vigorous; height 30 
inches. It is officially rated at 7.6. 

A color of this kind needs to be 
used carefully in the garden and while 
it makes a fine mass by itself or when 
planted near pale yellow like Flaves- 
¢ens, it is probably wiser not to plant 
it too near other pinkish Iris. 

—J. C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hardy Aster Climax 











Careful observation this season has 
shown that the hardy Aster Climax 
is one of the best for the average 
garden. This Aster is one of the 
many varieties of Novi-belgi which 
have been developed in England. The 
color is a light lavender blue and 
the individual flowers are about as 
large as a silver quarter. The plants 
grow considerably taller than Beauty 
of Colwall and Feltham Blue. In 
some cases they need a little staking, 
although the stems are strong. The 
flowering season begins in August 
and extends through October. This 
Aster looks particularly well when 
planted in masses in front of a brick 
or stucco house or against a shrubby 
border. It likes an abundance of 
water, and for best results should 
have an entirely open situation. 





The Japanese Anemones 


This has been a particularly favor- 
able season for the development of the 
Japanese Anemones, which have made 
a fine burst of bloom in many gardens. 
These flowers are not quite so easy to 
handle, perhaps, as some others, but 
no flower which blooms late in the 
summer equals it for richness, delicacy 
and charm. Some garden makers have 
found that they can prolong the sea- 
son several weeks by building a frame- 
work over the plants, covering it with 
heavy cloth at night. The Japanese 
Anemones are easily increased by lift- 
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ing the plants and cutting the roots 
into pieces about an inch long, these 
pieces being planted in benches in a 
greenhouse. The same plan can be 
adopted out of doors in spring. 

Unlike the hardy Chrysanthemums 
and the hardy Asters, the Japanese 
Anemones do not need to be trans- 
planted frequently. Indeed, they suffer 
from being moved. When allowed to 
grow in one spot year after year they 
develop large, vigorous clumps, and 
bloom in great profusion. 

Although having a Japanese name, 
this perennial really came from 
China, being introduced into Europe 
as early as 1844. Some of the best 
varieties, however, Whirlwind in par- 
ticular, have been developed in 
America. Queen Charlotte is the best 
known and is extremely handsome 
when well grown, but comes very small 
in poor shallow soil. 





POTS FOR HOUSE PLANTS 


Experienced gardeners have. learned 
that old and weathered pots are much 
more satisfactory for house plants and 
particularly for bulbs than new pots. 
There seems to be something about 
new pots which is inimicable to the 
growth of plants. Possibly the reason 
is found in their great porosity. In 
any event, it is wise to rely upon pots 
which have been in use for some time, 
and to expose new pots to the elements 
for several months before house plants 
and bulbs are put into them. It is some 
advantage to soak them in water for 
several days, but if they can be pur- 
chased in the spring and left out of 
doors until autumn, the results will be 
even better. 





HARDY ASTER CLIMAX 


IN A SUBURBAN GARDEN 
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GARDEN LECTURES 


The Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety has compiled a list of men and 
women who deliver lectures on garden 
making and other horticultural topics. 
Copies of this list may be obtained 
without charge by writing to the Secre- 
tary, Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





OFFICERS ELECTED 


At the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
held November 15, at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Albert C. Burrage. 

Vice President (for two years), 
Edwin 8S. Webster. 


Trustees (for three years), Miss 
Marian Roby Case, Henry H. Richard- 
son, George C. Thurlow, Ernest H. 
Wilson. 

Trustee (for one year), Walter 
Hunnewell. 





GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO 
H. H. RICHARDSON 


It is announced that the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society has 
awarded its large gold medal to Mr. 
Henry Hyslop Richardson of Brook- 
line on recommendation of the Garden 
Committee, which consists of Mr. 
William C. Endicott, Mrs. F. B. 
Crowninshield and Mr. Christian 
Van der Voet. 

Mr. Richardson’s garden which 
has won him this highly coveted 
award is of a very remarkable char- 
acter, consisting almost wholly of 
native, wild plants gathered from 
many parts of America and natural- 
ized on a steep hillside and on the 
banks of a running brook. 

Until 1912 the rear part of the 
property was a neglected and uncared 
for wooded ravine, a tangle of fallen 
trees, briars, rank herbs and debris. 
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In the autumn of that year Mr. 
Richardson started to reclaim this 
ravine, cutting out trees and removing 
the accumulated debris. In 1913 he 
finished cleaning up the bank, made 
paths and did some planting, but it 
was not until the spring of 1914 that 
he started to carry out his plan of 
developing a wild garden of strictly 
American plants. He first removed, 
excepting the forest trees and a few 
shrubs, all the vegetation down to the 
bare soil and planted 43,000 ferns in- 
cluding all the native eastern species, 
to prevent the bank from washing. 
From then on as he planted he re- 
moved ferns to make room for the 
shrubs and herbaceous plants. This 
work has all been done under Mr. 
Richardson’s personal supervision, 
and a large part of it by Mr. Richard- 
son himself. 





PLANT PREMIUMS 


Gentlemen :—Your article concern- 
ing horticultural societies in Ontario, 
Canada, was excellent, but one of the 
principal inducements offered as an 
inducement to pay the dollar and 
have one’s name added to the mem- 
bership of the society was not touched 
upon, and from experience as a mem- 
ber of the branch located in Prescott, 
Ontario, for a half dozen years while 
stationed there, I know it was con- 
sidered of great importance. 

Each spring before canvassing for 
members a list of plant and flower 
premiums was prepared, with the in- 
formation that upon the payment of 
the dollar fee the member would be 
presented by the society with any 
premium which he might choose, there 
being forty-six options in the 1924 
list. This procedure is generally fol- 
lowed by the whole province. 

—Frank C. Denison. 
Pittsford, Vt. 





NEW ENGLISH ROSES 
Dear Sir, 

We notice the paragraph on Page 
455 of your issue dated August 15th, 
respecting the Rose “Independence 
Day,” which was raised by us, and 
which has had the largest sale of any 
new Gold Medal Rose in this country. 
We consider this is due to the good 
character of the Rose. It has very free 
blooming qualities and very hardy 
growth. 

We have a number of other varieties 
of similar type, which are considered 
by the National Rose Society to be a 
still further improvement in the direc- 
tion of securing long shapely buds and 
perfect form. The following are a few 
examples :— 
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(1) “Ariel” which has a richer 
colour, and lasts better than “Inde 
pendence Day.” 

(2) “Venus” another of our new 
Gold Medal Roses. Has been described 
as a larger and more splendid Rose 
than “Mme. A. Chatenay.” 

(3) And the latest introduction 
‘‘Joan Howarth,’’ whose flowers are a 
series of lovely Malmaison Pink shades, 

Yours faithfully, 
Bees Ltd. 
London, England. 





RECENT LIBRARY ADDITIONS 


The following books have recently 
been added to the Library of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Adams, H, 8. Lilies. 
_ A small volume, well illustrated, with prac. 
tical advice on lily culture in America. 


The agricultural index. 1916—date. 

A detailed subject and author index to 
about 125 agricultural and horticultural peri- 
-odicals, and to the principal state and fed- 
eral bulletins, giving the quickest approach 
to current literature in this field. Appears 
monthly, with annual accumulations. 


Chun, W. Y. Chinese economic trees. 

The first handbook on Chinese trees in any 
language, written from data compiled at the 
Arnold Arboretum. 


Cook, E. T., editor. Carnations, picotees, and 
the wild and garden pinks. 
A history of the genus Dianthus, with its 
distribution and cultural development; chap- 
ters written by various authorities. 


Dyke, W. The A. B. C. of tomato culture 
under glass. 
A handbook by an English grower. 


Hawkins, P. H. The trees and shrubs of 
Yellowstone national park. 
Scientific and popular descriptions in the 
form of a guidebook. 


Hervey, A| B. Wayside flowers and ferns. 

10 plates from water-color drawings, with 
descriptive text. 

Hill A. L. Garden portraits. 

A book of general counsel for ‘‘the average 
garden lover’’ under such chapter headings 
as: ‘*‘The moonlight garden,’’ ‘‘The bulb 
garden,’’ ‘‘The indoor garden,’’ ‘‘The flower 
spectrum,’’ ‘‘Window box gardening,’’ etc. 
Long, H. C., and John Percival. Common 

weeds of the farm and garden. 

A survey of weeds, with a summary of 
methods for their destruction. 

Lyman, Mrs. F. V. F. A little book to garden 
lovers. 

Verses, letters, and brief essays by an 
enthusiastic gardener. 
Martineau, Mrs. Alice. 

gardens. 

Informal advice upon design and cultiva- 
tion from the author’s varied experience. 
Includes a chapter on Alpine plants and rock 
gardens. 

Olmsted, F. L., Jr., and Theodore Kimball, 
editors. Frederick Law Olmsted, Land- 
scape architect, 1822-1903. Early years 
and experiences. 

Published as volume 1 of Mr. Olmsted’s 
Professional papers, under the title, ‘‘Forty 
years of landscape architecture.’’ 

Skinner, M. P. The Yellowstone nature book. 

A description of the national park with 
chapters on its animals, bird life, geology, 
flowers, fruits, and trees. 


Thomas, H. H., and Walter Easlea. The rose 
book 


A fourth edition of a practical book by 
English writers of authority. 

Tinley, G. F., Thomas Humphreys, and Wil 
liam Colour planning of the 
garden. 

The first extensive classification of flower. 
ing plants by color, illustrated by 53 colored 
plates portraying 300 flowers. An introdue- 
tion by Miss Gertrude Jekyll gives hints 0B 
color combinations. 

Who’s who in America. 1924-25. ah 

Concise biographical data on notable living 
Americans, comprising over 25,000 entries. 


The secrets of many 
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PROTECTION FOR RHODODEN- 
DRONS 


It is not as necessary to protect 
Rhododendrons from cold as it is 
from direct action of the sun. Most 
species as a rule are not damaged 
greatly by low temperatures. They pro- 
tect themselves in a large measure by 
acurling of the leaves: which is often 
noticed in winter. The leaves curl when 
freezing commences, and they unfold 
when the mercury rises above 32 de- 

. Garden makers who are familiar 
with this fact sometimes use their 
Rhododendrons as a sort of thermome- 
ter. When the leaves are curled, they 
en endure much greater cold than 
when they are unfolded, because far 
less leaf surface is exposed. 

It is when warm days come in late 
winter or early spring that Rhododen- 
drons are most likely to suffer. The 
sunlight causes growth to start, and 
the buds to swell. Then if the temper- 
ature suddenly drops to a point far 
below freezing, the buds are destroyed 
and the foliage burned. The proper 
protection for Rhododendrons, there- 
fore, lies in some sort of shelter which 
will shield them from sunlight in the 
middle of the day. It may take the 
form of boards fastened together at 
right angles and placed at the south 
side of the shrubs. Or it may consist 
of evergreen branches thrust into the 
gound around the Rhododendrons. 
Even burlap attached to tall stakes 
provides considerable protection. 

The ideal plan is, of course, to plant 
the Rhododendrons where they will be 
sheltered by tall trees or buildings. If 
this plan is adopted and if the plants 
ae given generous appliaations of 
water before the ground freezes in the 
autumn, they may be expected to go 
through the average winter with a 
reasonable degree of safety. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Much interest in Tuberous Begonias 
was aroused by the exhibit which 
Mrs. Albert C. Burrage made at the 
recent exhibition of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. Many of 
these Begonias were imported varie- 
ties not readily found in this country. 
But the varieties carried by American 
nurserymen cover a_ considerable 
range of color and form, and are very 
desirable. Tuberous-rooted Begonias 
are especially useful for half shady 
locations. Indeed, they will thrive 
with almost no direct sunlight. At the 
Same time, they should not have a 
position which is exposed to the wind, 
because the delicate petals are easily 
damaged. These Begonias are very 
satisfactory for window boxes if 
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given an abundance of water, and are 
very handsome when grown in pots 
on the porch or in the conservatory. 
Indeed, their value as pot plants in 
summer entitles them to greater con- 
sideration than they have ever received. 

Tubers which have been grown the 
past season should be stored away in 
November. They can be kept in dry 
sand, moss, or fibre. When a green- 
house is available, the tubers can be 
started into growth about the first of 
February. If this work must be done 
in an ordinary window, it is better to 
wait until the middle of March. Old 
tubers are easily divided after the eyes 
have developed. Each eye will make 
a plant. They are easily started in 
boxes of damp moss, but if moss is 
not available, sand will serve. It is 
best to shade from direct sunlight at 
first. 

When about two inches high each 
tuber may be lifted very carefully 
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all times. They flower freely from 
seed the first year, but older plants 
give more brilliant effects. 





THE MADONNA LILY 


I have made a practice of digging up and 
replanting my Madonna Lilies in the autumn, 
and yet I have very poor flowers. Am I using 
@ wrong method? . 

You are making a mistake in the 
way you handle the Madonna Lily, 
(Lilium candidum). To begin with, 
this lily should always be planted in 
August or in September at the latest. 
It is one of the Lilies which needs to 
get a good start before the coming of 
cold weather. In the second place, the 
Madonna Lily resents being moved at 
all. It gives the best results when al- 
lowed to remain in one spot for many 
years. Indeed, it is only when large 
clumps have been formed that it gives 
a satisfactory account of itself. When 
the clumps become so large as to need 





DOUBLE TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 


and transferred to 4inch pots in 
which they may be grown until they 
are set out in the open ground. If 
they are to be flowered in pots, how- 
ever, they should be shifted once or 


twice more. Plants started in this 
way will soon begin to bloom, and will 
continue to give an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of flowers all summer. 

Where a greenhouse is available 
Tuberous Begonias may be readily 
grown from seed, which should be 
sown in January. The seeds of 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias are almost 
as fine as tobacco dust, and must be 
merely pressed into the soil. An 
abundance of water is needed at 


reducing, you can carefully lift some 
of the bulbs from the outside, and this 
is a very much better plan than to dig 
up the whole clump. 





GROWING THE AMARYLLIS 


The Amaryllis can be readily grown 
from seeds sown in a greenhouse in 
November. It is a peculiarity of these 
seeds that they lose their vitality very 
quickly. Success lies in obtaining them 
as soon as ripe, and sowing them soon 
after. The young plants must be kept 
growing steadily until they reach 
maturity, but when they have flowered 
and begun to develop offsets, they may 
be kept rather dry through the winter. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS 
OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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This has been a wonderful season 
for nature lovers who are fond of the 
bright colors which appear on the trees 
before the leaves fall, and when the 
shrubs ripen their highly colored au- 
tumn fruits. There has seldom been a 
season when the coloring has been so 
beautiful, and many questions are 
being asked as to the reason. There 
appears to be a common belief that 
the trees do not take on their rich 
autumn tints until they have been 
touched by frost. This, however, is a 
mistake. It is true that a slight frost 
accelerates the transition, but the 
leaves would turn from green to yel- 
low, orange, red and russet with the 
waning of the season and the falling 
of the temperature, in any event. It is 
difficult to explain fully just why there 
is so much difference in the fall color- 
ings of different trees. The whole meta- 
morphosis, however, is the result of 
certain chemical changes in the com- 








position of the leaf tissue. These 
changes vary with different trees and 
for that matter, in different localities. 
The texture of the leaf, too, has some- 
thing to do with the color as it reaches 
the eye. 

This year there have been very few 
sudden changes in temperature. The 
season has waned gradually and grace- 
fully, and the chemical changes in the 
foliage of the trees and shrubs have 
taken place slowly. There bas been but 
little rain, too, a fact which has been 
a very important item. A very wet 
season results in a sappy growth, but 
does not result in high coloring. This 
is the best explanation that I can make 
of the lovely colorings which have de- 
lighted us this year. 





It is interesting to find that the 
American trees change color and lose 
their leaves earlier than trees of the 
same genus from the other side of the 








EVONYMUS RADIOCANS CARRIEREI ON A PORTE COCHERE 
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Atlantic. That fact is very noticeable 
in the Arnold Arboretum, and becang 
both kinds of trees are planted there, 
the Arboretum has a longer season of 
autumn splendor than any other spot 
in New England. 

On the whole, the native Americap 
trees are rather more conspicuous jp 
the autumn than the foreign intro. 
ductions, although some of the (Chi. 
nese and Japanese trees are very 
beautiful. The Japanese Maples and 
the Maidenhair trees are particularly 
handsome at this season, and of 
course the fall beauty of shrubs like 
the Japanese Barberry, the Japanege 
Ivy, Vitus Coignetiae and Spirae 
Thunbergii cannot readily be excelled, 
Yet the East gives us no such long 
list of trees and shrubs as the Ameri- 
ean Oaks, the Red and Sugar Maples, 
the Sweet and Sour Gums, the Dog. 
wood (Cornus florida), the Sorrel 
Tree (Oxydendron arboreum), the 
Sumachs, the Viburnums, the Bush 
Blueberries, the Shadbush, and the 
Chokeberry (Aronia arbutifolia). 





Autumn foliage alone makes a 
rich feast for the eye, but when con- 
bined with fall fruits of high color it 
becomes doubly entrancing. The fruit- 
ing shrubs have acted in a peculiar 
manner this season. Some of them, 
like the Barberries and the different 
forms of Evonymus, have fruited with 
amazing freedom, while other kinds, 
like Symplocos paniculata and _ the 
Spiceberry (Benzoin), have been 
niggardly with their fruits. I haven't 
been able to find anybody with a 
adequate explanation, so the situation 
must be accepted as it is. 

There has seldom been a year i 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant, 
to use a common expression, when 
the Black Alder (Ilex verticillata) has 
fruited so heavily. In some sections 
there are wide areas which are ablaz 
with brilliant color just now. 

Apparently this has been a good 
year for Evonymus radicans vegela 
which is coming into wide favor as 
substitute for the English Ivy m 
northern gardens. This vine has 4 
curious and interesting history. It 
starts out as Evonymus radicans, with 
a long, narrow leaf, and under that 
name has been very widely used as 
ground cover and for growing % 
stone walls and foundations. As the 
years go on and Evonymus radicals 
becomes mature, it changes its entire 
character. The leaf widens and bt 
comes blunter. In the end, it is almost 
round. 

After this change has taken placé 
the vine begins to fruit for the fir! 
time, and then produces the beautifil 
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Bittersweet-like berries which give 
the plant its common name of Ever- 
green Bittersweet. If the seed is sown, 
the plant which comes up will be 
Evonymus radicans, but cuttings 
made from the fruiting form will 
give, of course, any number of speci- 
mens of the broad leaved form. It is 
from cuttings that the nurserymen 
obtain their stock. 

In the course of the transition 
which this curious vine makes, other 
forms are sometimes developed. One 
which is quite pronounced is called 
Carrierei, and another variegata. An 
old and particularly interesting speci- 
men of this plant is to be found on 
the estate of Mrs. Bayard Thayer at 
Lancaster, Mass. This plant contains 
all the four forms mentioned, all 
growing from the same root. 

Evonymus radicans vegeta has 
been most commonly advertised, but 
the other forms developed from 
Evonymus radicans are worth while. 
The variety Carrierei is being used 
very successfully to cover the entrance 
at the home of Mr. John E. Thayer at 
Lancaster. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the splendid growth 
which the plant has made and its 
usefulness as a subject for clothing 
brick or stone walls. 





THE SIDE SADDLE FLOWER 

The so-called Side Saddle Flower 
or Pitcher Plant (Sarracenia pur- 
purea) is a native wild flower with 


real claims to beauty both as to 


flower and to foliage, although not 
commonly seen in cultivation. It is a 
flower which ordinarily grows in 
dense cedar swamps, where moss 
abounds, and in shade so dense as to 
make a constant twilight. Under such 
situations the plants seldom flower, 
but in more open locations where they 
get direct sunlight for a part of the 
day they bloom freely. The flowers, 
which are fragrant are brown-crim- 
son on the outside and a rather pleas- 
ing greenish yellow within. The style 
is expanded to form an open umbrella 
covering the whole interior of the 
flower. The plants themselves have 
much the form of huge pitchers, per- 
fectly green in the shade. These 
plants thrive in cultivation when 
planted in moist places with some 
Shade. They are particularly well 
adapted to bog gardens. They can also 
€ grown in pots if swamp muck or 
leaf mold with sphagnum moss on top 
are used as the potting material. The 
Plants are readily lifted with a little 
soil attached. The plants should have 
three or four hours of sunshine a day, 
Preferably in the morning, and water 
should be kept in the pots at all times. 
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FORCING A CRAB-APPLE TREE 
TO FRUIT 


Just two years ago we planted a 
Hyslop Crab-apple. The first spring 
the tree showed no signs of flowering 
but this year one branch was covered 
with bloom. As there were no flowers 
on any other part of the tree, we in- 
vestigated to see what could be the 
reason for this peculiar behavior. As 
the flowery branch was on the shady 
side of the tree the theory of better 
ripened wood was not tenable. How- 
ever, after a search, the cause was 
found in the original label which had 
been left on and was situated at the 
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that it might be worth while to ex- 
periment with wire on recalcitrant 
fruit-trees, though naturally, one 
should not be too violent with the 


tourniquet. 
—Ethel Anson 8S. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





REMARKABLE SPECIOSUM 
LILIES 


Motoring through Foxboro, Mass., 
some weeks ago I saw growing by the 
side of a garage the finest bed of 
Lilium speciosum that I have seen this 
many a day. Stopping to inquire I 
found they were owned by F. C. Newell, 
who with pardonable pride. informed 





AN UNUSUALLY GOOD SPECIMEN OF LILIUM SPECIOSUM 


base of the blooming branch. The wire 
was tight and had cut down into the 
bark; in fact, the bark was growing 
over the wire. Evidently the partial 
retarding of the sap by the tight wire 
was what caused the profusion of 
bloom. 

We then took a sharp knife and slit 
the branch lengthwise to eut the wire 
and the tree does not seem to have 
suffered at all. There were about a 
quart of fine Crab-apples on this 
branch this autumn but we picked 
them off to relieve the branch of strain 
in case it should have been weakened. 
It would appear from the fact that the 
retarded sap produced early fruiting 





me that they had been growing on the 
same site for the past five years. 
Many of the stems were over six feet 
tall and carried from six to ten flow- 
ers. This beautiful late-flowering Lily 
is apparently quite hardy in Massa- 
chusetts and ought to be much more 
widely cultivated. 


Arnold Arboretum. —E. H. Wilson. 


FEEDING THE LAWN 


The old time practice of covering 
the lawn with manure at this season 
has largely been abandoned, probably 
because of the difficulty in obtaining 
manure as well as because of its high 
cost. The plan has never had much to 
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recommend it, for it usually resulted 
in the introduction of many weed 
seeds, which caused trouble the fol- 
lowing season. In sections where to- 
bacco stems can be obtained at a low 
price, they will be found very bene- 
ficial if spread lightly over the lawn 
before snow comes. Enough fertilizer 
is washed out of these stems to give 
the grass a good start in the spring, 
and to impart a fine green color. 
Something is gained by applying 
pulverized sheep manure to the lawn 
at this season, although there is likely 
to be considerable waste. Granulated 
Peat Moss is rather more satisfactory. 
It has less fertilizing value, of course, 
but it serves as a light mulch which 
protects the lawn and during the win- 
ter it becomes thoroughly broken up 
and worked in around the grass roots. 





EXPERIENCES WITH PEREN- 
NIALS 


Dear Sir :—Everywhere we read ad- 
vice to plant perennial seeds, and es- 
pecially Larkspur, now, but how many 
florists are in a position at this time 
to furnish this year’s fresh seed of 
Larkspur? I wish those who are well 
stocked would advertise it. Old seed 
I believe to be the reason for my lack 
of success with two or three peren- 
nials, whose descriptions sound most 
attractive. Campanula pyramidalis is 
one that eludes me. The seed never 
germinates. I have bought plants three 
times from two different dealers but 
the first two lots rotted in transit, and 
the third never showed a bud. One 
plant I have kept in a pot all the year 
to see if I would have any better luck. 

Primula japonica absolutely failed 
with me, although it was planted on 
three different occasions and with 
the most minute care. But I have 
raised Polyanthus and Cowslips easily 
from seed, although I had to wait 
fourteen to twenty-one days for the 
seed to germinate. These seeds are 
very small but the seeds of the Hardy 
Gloxinia (Inearvillea Delavayi) are 
good sized. When I received two 
plants from a nearby firm one had its 
head broken off, and the other was too 
small for me to hope for a bloom this 
year. A larger tuberous rooted speci- 
men rotted. I had never seen any of 
these three in bloom and it seemed as 
if I was to score three failures on the 
summer’s record, but one day when 
I was waiting for my fresh eggs at a 
farm I saw in a little enclosure almost 
hidden by Phlox an unknown flower 
with spikes of rose flowers. When I 
tried to buy a piece of it I received 
the whole plant, a foot across. On 
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reaching home I compared its leaf 
with the tiny survivor and felt a thrill 
like that of the hunter for antiques 
who discovers some dust-laden heir- 


loom. At last I had a sturdy Hardy 


Gloxinia. Now to winter it. One 
prophet saith, ‘‘Keep the tuberous 
roots over winter as you do dahlias.’’ 
But this plant was growing in the 
open and with much transplanting I 
may lose it. I am not at all satisfied 
with the result of taking up and divid- 
ing my Red-Hot Poker Plant, which 
was a really wonderful sight last year. 
I have four plants it is true, but all 
are small and show no flowers. 
—C. A. Gardin. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 





DESTROYING MUMMIED FRUIT 


Home gardeners and owners of fruit 
trees and vineyards can insure a bet- 
ter crop next year by destroying all 
dried-up, rotted fruit on or under the 
trees this fall. 

A hard, shrivelled-up plum, apple or 
peach may look harmless but it is 
often the means of carrying the spores 
of such destructive diseases as brown 
and black rot from season to season. 
It is doubtful if spraying will control 
such diseases as the brown rot of the 
stone fruit and black rot of grapes 
unless supplemented with the destruc- 
tion of this dried-up diseased fruit, 
specialists say. The proper procedure 
is to gather these mummied fruits and 
either burn them or bury them at 
least a foot and one-half deep. 

This clean-up will also aid greatly 
in the control of several insect pests. 
Under some conditions, codling moth, 
grape berry moth, and the Oriental 
fruit moth will winter in these mum- 
mied fruits. If they are burned or 
buried deep, the emergence of the 
adult moth the following year will be 
prevented. 





FALL BLOOMING CROCUSES 


The Croeus ochroleucus, a small 
creamy-white Crocus, is now in bloom 
in the rock-garden at the New 
York Botanical Garden from bulbs 
which were planted in early August. 
It is quite possible that it may not 
prove hardy, as it comes from Syria 
and Palestine. Mr. Bowles, in his 
new Handbook of Croeus and Colchi- 
eum for Gardeners, says that it is 
very hardy with him (in the south of 
England), but I had it some years ago, 
and, although it survived several win- 
ters, two severe seasons in succession, 
put it out of business. However, Cro- 
cuses seem to adapt themselves to 
quite other climates than their very 
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own and we hope to be able to keep it, 

A rock-garden is often a satisfae. 
tory place in which to tuck away 
plants of whose hardiness one hag 
doubt, for they have more protection 
there and one can make pockets of 
special soil, and can cover some 
things. Crocus ochroleucus is placed 
by Maw in the section Fibro-mem- 
branacei, under the Division Involy 
crati. The corms are quite flat and of 
good size. The petals are rather 
pointed, with fine lines that are 
really transparent portions, and there 
are heart-shaped yellow spots at the 
bases of the petals. The throat and 
tube are yellow, but the tube is 
slightly lighter in color. The filaments 
of the stamens are yellow like the 
throat as is the stigma, while the 
anthers are white. There is a small 
showing of leaves just after the 
flowers first appear and during the 
period of bloom the leaves are about 
half the length of the flower-tube. 
The flowers stand about two inches 
high and are fragile, being easily de- 
stroyed by wind or rain. 

Crocus Salzmanni belongs to the 
same division and blooms about the 
same time. I imagine it to be slightly 
less hardy here. The flowers are 
large and sturdy and in shape re- 
semble very much the Crocuses we are 
accustomed to see in springtime. Foli- 
age appears at the time of blooming 
but is only about as tall as the flowers, 
whereas all these autumnal blooming 
species grow very long ‘‘grass’’ in 
the spring. Rabbits love to eat it off, 
too. The flowers are about two inches 
high and of a rosy lavender with a 
darker throat and tube on the out- 
side, while inside the throat it is 
flushed with yellow and there are fine 
purple lines up the petals. The sta- 
mens and pistil are all of the same 
color, orange. 

—Ethel Anson §. Peckham. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





THE RED HOT POKER 


Dear Sir:—I have been interested 
in an article in the October 15th issue 
of Horticulture about the ‘‘Red Hot 
Poker’’ plant. This article and many 
of the catalogues say the plant is not 
hardy in New England. In my gar- 
den in Vermont I have had plants 
growing for several years. The roots 
have never been taken up iu the fall, 
but I have always covered the plants 
well. Our season is-a very severe one; 
many plants hardy in Boston are 
not hardy there, as for instance the 
Forsythia. 

—Harold G. Rugg: 
Hanover, N. H. 
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Iris 
Peonies 
Phlox 





I thank the readers of Horticulture 
for a very successful season. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
Wellesley Hills -_ - 


Mass. 








PEONIES FANT LILIES 


Price list of these and other perennial 
plants for the asking. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
BOX H WEST POINT, PA. 


GOLDEDGE CHRISTMAS 
GIFT BOXES 


One dozen large Gladiolus Bulbs packed 
in an attractive Christmas box, each 
one carefully labeled, mailed postpaid 
to any address, upon receipt of $1.50. 
Catalog of 100 varieties upon request. 
GOLDEDGE GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
36 Sumner St., North Attleboro, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS 1910 ROSE 


An extra fine cut flower variety. 
Good forcer. As early as Hi A 
Best seller on the Chicago market. 
No. 1, per 1000, $30.00 
Mo. 3, ** “4s 20.00 
mo: ao" om 15.00 
No. 5, ‘* «$ 10.00 


Sizes No. 3 and No. 4 produce fine 
spikes of bloom outside. . 


Send for wholesale list of over 
80 varieties. 


Quality and price both right. 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY 
Winona, Minn. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelia-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


















Dignified, Exclusive Pro- 
fession not overrun with 
_. competitors. Crowded 
° with opportunity for money- 
making and big fees. $5,000 to 
~ $10,000 incomes attained by experts. 
, Easy to master under our correspond- 
ence methods. Credentials awarded. We assist 
students and graduates in getting started and 
developing their businesses. Established 1916. 
Write for information; it will open your eyes. 
Do it today! 
American Landscape School, 74-FA, Newark, N.Y. 











HOTBED SASH 

Standard hotbed sash, 3 ft. wide, 
6 ft. long, made in four styles to take 
three, four or five rows of glass, either 
grooved or made for glass to putty in; 
$1.75 ea.; 25 or more sash $1.65 ea. 

Glass, sizes 6x8, 8x10, 10x12 or 
10x14 at $2.50 per box of 50 square 
feet; five boxes at $2.45; ten boxes at 
$2.40. ©. N. Robinson & Bro., Dept. 
29, Baltimore, Md. 











FOR SALE— 1000 field grown Asparagus 
Sprengerii ready for benching or 5 and 6 in 
. and larger. $12 the hundred cash. 
- M. Ward & Oo., Peabody, Mass. 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
Enclosed find $........ for which 


please send HorTICULTURE to 


ee 
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I year, $1.00 2 years, $1.50 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 











CEDAR ACRES 


Gladioli and Dahlias 


Booklets Free 


B. HAMMOND TRACY, Inc. 
Wenham, Mass. 


Dirico GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


Our bulbs are hand graded, every 
bulb up-to-size, true-to-name and full 
of satisfaction. 

JOHN E. SNELL 
125 Concord St., Portland, Maine 














© NEW ENGLAND 4 
QUALITY STOCK—FRESH DUG 
EVERGREENS 
Deciduous Trees, Shrubs & Vines 
Send for Year Book 


@Oiittle Tree Forme @® 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE. MASSACHUSETTS 


E. PARKER HAWES 
Gladioli 


Planting Stock and Bulblets 
available in many varieties 


66 Bradfield Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 











Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens 


and Roses 


Send us your list 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Yalesville, Conn. 








STAR BRAND ROSES 


American nd pearly 
every other hardy climbes 
Send for our list. 


Rebert Pyle, Pres. Ast. Wintzer, Vico-Pras. 











ROSES 





Field grown budded stock. Write for price 
and list of varieties. Southland Nursery 
Company, Tyler, Texas. 


NEW ENGLAND GROWN BULBS 
ARE THE BEST IN THE WORLD 


Some of the Fischer Creations 
Prize Winners 


Crusader—Bordeaux Purple, very rare. 

Dr. BR. T. Jackson—Rich Crimson, 
Maroon, prolific. 

Fortuna—Very large and strong grow- 
er, Pink. 

Harmonia (Prim)—Salmon self color. 

Henry C. Goehl — White, Orimson 
Blotch, early and fine. 

John Alden (Half-Prim)—Fine Yellow 
with blotch. 

Miss Sophie Fischer— Large, Pink 
with blotch. 

MBS. FREDERICK C. PETERS—Rose 
Violet, resembling a Oattlya Orchid, 
very beautiful. 

Mrs. b dees E. Clark—Beautiful Shell 
Pink. 

Priscilla Alden (Half-Prim)—Orange 
and Sulphur Yellow. 

Robin Hood—Scarlet, Red and Rose 
Doree, very early, rare 

Sunnymede— Rare shade of Orange 
Yellow, unique. : 

Fires—Yellow with two bright 
Red blotches. 
List upon application. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Edwin Clark 
SUNNYMEDE GARDENS 


Sharon, Mass. 








CHRISTMAS HOLLY 


Galax, Leucothoe, Pine and Spruce 
Cones for Holiday decorations sent 
in neat boxes, with your card, as 
gifts. 

100 Galax Leaves, 60 cts. 

30 Leucothoe Sprays, $1. . 

Holly, well-berried, by express col- 
— Fo cts. per Ilb.; by mail, postpaid, 


Cones, Hemlock Spruce, each light 
— tipped with tiny cone, 25 cts. per 
ozen. 
All orders must amount to $1. Write 
us for prices on larger quantities by 
express. 


Harpy EverGREEN GARDENS 
Box 241, Marion, N. C. 











Await the coming of our new 
list. Ready soon. Clean, true 
to name Gladioli fully up to the 
Seabrook standard and at our 
usual moderate prices. Your 
name will be placed on our 
mailing list upon application. 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
LOUIS G. ROWE 
Seabrook - New Hampshire 
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||__Reliable Florists —_| 











BOSTON, MASS. 
THOS. F. GALVIN, Jr. 


226 Devonshire Street 
Member F. T. D. 











BOSTON 
Pina | \& 


| HOUGHTON) GORNEY 









UNDER THE PARK ST. CHURCH 








BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. E. Palmer, Inc. 


Chestnut Hill and the Newtons 


The Leading For all this 
Florist District 








W orcester’s 
Shop 
of 
Quality and 


Service 








Randall’s Flower Shop 


22 Pearl Street 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Tel. Park 355 
**Cable address: Randall, Worcester.’’ 








David Clarke’s Sons 


Deliver orders from any part 
of the country to 


NEW YORK CITY 
Write or Telegraph 


2139-2141 BROADWAY - N. Y. 
Telephone 1552-1553 Columbus 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


329 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 














SAMUEL MURRAY 
FLORIST 
1017 Grand Avenue 


Kansas City, Mo. 











DREER’S 
AUTUMN 
CATALOGUE 


Offers new and standard va- 
rieties of Roses for Fall plant- 
ing. 

Also Hardy Perennial Plants, 
Spring-flowering Bulbs and Sea- 


sonable Seeds. 


Write for free copy 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLE- 
MENTS, WHOLESALE 
AND RETAIL 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 So. Market Street 
BOSTON, - - 








FISKE SEED CO. 


13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston, Mass. 


SEEDS FERTILIZERS BULBS 
Send for Catalogue 














GERANIUMS 





Nutts and whites, out of sand, 24c; in 23 
in. pots, 5c. 
out of sand, 3c; in 2% in. pots, 6c. 
Dasha, 149 North 8t., 


Ricard, Poitevine and *Viaud, 
Wm. B. 
North Weymouth, Mass. 
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PURE HONEY Geese sss 
= , y yg 7 gy Gallons 4.09 
Begent 4971. Postpaid 
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THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 
INSECTICIDE 


A spray remedy for green, black, white 
fly, thrips, soft scale and most sap- 
sucking insects. 


FUNGINE 


For mildew, rust and other blights 
affecting flowers, fruits and vegetables. 


VERMINE 


For eel worms, angle worms, root lice, 
etc., working in the soil. 


Quart, $1; Gallon, $3 

Barrel Lots $2.50 Per Gal. 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 
Agting Meeereeeine Co. 


adison, N. J. 











Hyper-Humus 
“Puts The Top In Top-Soil’ 


for Gardens, Lawns Flowers 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Hyper-Humus Co., Dept 14, Newton, N.J. 














GLADIOLI 
pT Ee ana ee White 
Jacoba Van Beijeren ......... Violet 
Purple Perfection ........... Purple 


Orange Queen (Prim) 
The four best in their color. 
Hardy Canadian Grown Bulbs. 


Photos—Descriptions—Prices 
on application. 


J. E. CARTER 
Guelph, Ont. 








Old Deerfield 49%, sus Fertilizer 


“The fertilizer of good report” 
Heartily endorsed by leading land- 
scape architects as the best complete 

lawn and shrub fertilizer 
Send for Descriptive Circular and 
Price List 
HENRY C. NYE 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 




























EONIES IN 
DESIGN IN THE LI 


THE LITTLE GARDEN BOOK SERIES 


THE LITTLE GARDEN ............... 
Sanetes IN THE LITTLE GARDEN .. 
IN THE LITTLE GARDEN .. 

TTLE GARDEN 


0.6 00's pesos sses 0% ep sine Mrs. Francis King 
ip: Secale se aiaiia ai metaanbin Mrs. Edward Harding 


PRICE, $1.75 Each 
HORTICULTURE — 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 


— 


v6evces veh scwstrrres Mrs. Francis King 


bas OSsanb cee oleemeen Fletcher Steele 
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THE 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


is the second oldest society of the kind in America. It occupies a fully equipped 
building (Horticultural Hall) at the corner of Huntington Avenue and Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, in the heart of Boston. 


This building contains the most complete horticultural library in the United 
States. The books in this library may be consulted by anyone. Members may 
borrow books by showing their membership cards, and may obtain books by mail 
by writing to the Secretary, who invites correspondence in regard to the Library. 
This privilege gives them access to the horticultural literature of the world. 


The library also contains all the leading horticultural magazines of the 
United States and other countries. 





Visitors to Boston are invited to visit the library and make use of the 
reading room. 


In the rooms of the Society will be found catalogues of practically every 
important seedsman and nurseryman in America, Europe, Australasia and South 
Africa. These catalogues may be examined on request. 


A member may purchase any book or periodical on horticulture published in 
this country or may obtain information about those published abroad, by making 
application to the Secretary. 


Horticultural Hall contains commodious committee rooms which are avail- 
able for the use of any horticultural organization, one of whose officers is a 
member of the Society. 


All members of the Society receive annual membership tickets which give 
them entrance to all flower shows held in the building. 


Every member of the Society receives without additional charge every issue 
of HorTICULTURE, which is now published twice a month and deals with all 
phases of gardening. This paper is in close touch with the Arnold Arboretum, 
and may be depended upon for the latest information about novelties and impor- 
tant introductions. 


Any man or woman, properly endorsed, living in any part of the world, 
may become a member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society by applying to 
the Secretary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass., and by paying the modest fee of 
two dollars a year. 
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FAROUHAR’S 
GOLD MEDAL BULBS 


We import the finest Bulbs from the leading 
growers of Europe, and this year our stock is par- 
ticularly good. 


Farquhar’s Giant Darwin Tulips are valued 
for their size and beauty, and brilliance of coloring. 
Also Single Early Tulips, Double. Tulips, 
Breeder Tulips, Parrot Tulips, Rembrandt 
Tulips and Single Late Tulips. Farquhar’s 
Superb Hyacinths, Narcissi Crocuses and 
Miscellaneous Bulbs. 


Narcissi and certain other Miscellaneous 
Bulbs will not be permitted into this country after 
the Fall of 1925. We suggest liberal plantings for 
permanent beds. 


Send for our new Autumn Bulb Catalogue, mailed 
free on request. 


R. & J. FARQUHAR COMPANY 


6 South Market Street Boston 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 





Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalogs 


ROSES — Autumn Planting 
THE ROSE LOVERS’ OPPORTUNITY 


Is the title of our beautifully illustrated new booklet describing a 
collection of roses that can be planted successfully in the Autumn, 
with a special price for the collection. Many of the illustrations 
are in color. As we now know and understand Hybrid Tea and 
other kinds of Roses, we realize more than ever the importance of 
planting them in the Autumn. In addition to ‘The Rose Lovers’ 
Opportunity,” we would advise, if you intend to plant Roses, to 
ask for Catalog of American Grown Roses. It has sixty-three 
pages replete with illustrations and descriptions. Seventy-five 
varieties are portrayed in color. 
PEONIES, IRISES and DELPHINIUMS 

A complete catalog of Hardy Perennials, Peonies and Irises, and 
Old Fashioned Flowers, and Rock Garden Plants, beantifully 
illustrated in color and black. It contains an alphabetical table of 
Hardy Herbaceous Plants, indicating flowering period, approximate 
height and color. 

EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS and VINES 
An illustrated catalog of Nursery Stock; Evergreens, Evergreen 
Shrubs, Deciduous Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Hardy 
Vines, Fruits and House Plants. 

In your request for Catalog, it is important to state 
definitely the kind of .plants you intend to plant. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS Rutherford, New Jersey 


Nurserymen and Florists 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOMg 


Way Buas Lea 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


SPRINGFIELD 
WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 


WINTER FLOWERING HOUSE |} 




















Now that Election is over and we are back to 
normal you can help the country prosper 
by spraying with 


WILSON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $10.00 
For sale by all dealers 


NEW JERSEY 


PLANTS AND WINDOW. 
GARDEN REQUISITES 


$1.50 to $3.00 
1.00 to 1.50 
1.25 to 4.00 
50to .75 


Begonia Melior 
Jerusalem Cherries 
Cyclamen, all sizes 
Cineraria 

Primula Chinensis 
English Ivy 

Ferns, Boston 
Ferns, Teddy, Jr. 
Ferns, Mackii 
Ferns, Verona 


Narcissus Bulbs in Variety 


Cold Storage Lily of the Valley 
(Will force in three weeks in the dwelling house) 
Pearl Pebbles—Bulb Fibre—Fancy Bulb Bowls 
Wire Plant Stands—Indoor Watering Pots 
Oak Jardinieres—Green Tubs 
House-Plant Food 
Hanging Pots 


1818 PSR Oda ael 


85 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
Write for Catalogue 
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